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and astonishment of his Auditory ; and by his florid and
youthful beauty, and sweet and pleasant air, and sublime
and rais'd discourses, he made his hearers take him for
some young Angel, newly descended from the Visions of
Glory/

Jeremy Taylor seems to have preserved all his life this
comeliness of personal appearance, and was apparently
not unaware of his good looks himself. As Bishop Heber
remarks : ' few authors have so frequently introduced
their own portraits, in different characters and attitudes,
as ornaments to their printed works. So far as we may
judge from these, he appears to have been above the
middle size, strongly and handsomely proportioned, with
his hair long and gracefully curling on his cheeks, large
dark ej^es, full of sweetness, an aquiline nose, and an open
and intelligent countenance/

IV

Such, then, is the figure of this long-afflicted clergyman
which, with a touch of not unamiable vanity, gazes out at
us from the frontispieces of his various volumes. He was
a person, Rust tells us, ' of a most sweet and obliging

disappeared. There she was often visited by Jeremy Taylor ;
and as Henry More and the Cambridge Platonists had the quaint
notion that they could establish a more spiritual view of things by
convincing the world of the existence of ghosts, the two of them
would go sometimes on ghost-hunts in the neighbourhood. These,
however, proved disappointing, as the ghosts declined to answer
the Bishop's carefully prepared enquiries, and would vanish
with undoctrinal moans, or disappear ' in white with a most
melodious harmony/ which, though pleasant enough to hear,
provided no definite information about the life beyond the grave.
We learn also from these letters many details of Jeremy Taylor's
troubles and persecutions in Ulster, and of his illness and death,
in such circumstances of penury that Lord Conway had to provide
money to pay for his funeral expenses. His last six years had
been spent in fighting the Presbyterians, with more zeal, it appears,
than discretion, as the Archbishop of Canterbury described him
as a man of ' dangerous temper and apt to break out/ and said
he had had much to do to keep him in order, and to provide
diversions for him.